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ADDRESS. 


MEDICINE  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT, 
AND  FUTURE. 


I HOPE  that  you  are  not  alarmed  by  the  comprehensive 
title  I have  given  to  my  address_,  for  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  endeavour  to  sketch  the  phases  and  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  art  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  and 
those  who  preceded  him^  nor  to  dwell  on  what  we  regard 
as  the  triumphs  of  the  present  day. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  concerned^,  not  only  with  the 
observation  and  study  of  the  nature,  cause,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  disease  and  injury,  but,  in  the  words  of  the 
^Book  of  Salernum,^  ^^with  the  means  for  preserving  good 
health.^^  Impaired  health  is  most  frequently  not  due  to 
the  presence  of  malevolent  agents,  but  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live,  interfering  with  the  normal  action 
of  our  body  and  its  organs.  We,  like  other  living  beings, 
are  acted  on  by  our  environment,  and  the  importance  of 
this  fact  has  been  too  often  overlooked.  Hence  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  human  life  which  has  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  physician.  The  air 
we  breathe,  our  food,  clothing,  the  country  and  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  dwellings  we  inhabit,  our  work  and  our 
amusements,  all  have  a more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon 
our  health.  Hippocratic  medicine  was  founded  upon  a 
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consideration  of  these  conditions  of  life,  and  the  neglect 
of  them  during  the  less  enlightened  ages  has  been  the 
cause  of  endless  misery  and  waste  of  human  life,  which 
we  trust  that  our  modern  sanitary  legislation  will  mitigate, 
if  it  cannot  altogether  prevent. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  history  of  medicine  com- 
mences with  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  although  it  is 
evident  that  many  years  and  many  observers  must  have 
preceded  him  and  recorded  their  experience.  How  far 
the  Greek  school  was  dependent  on  knowledge  obtained 
from  other  nations  is  uncertain.  Among  the  brick  tablets 
found  in  Mesopotamia  we  have  the  earliest  known  allusions 
to  medical  lore,  but,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  none  have  yet 
been  deciphered  which  can  be  called  medical  writings — 
they  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  charms,  or  descriptive  of 
superstitious  rites,  which  were  used  in  exorcising  the 
demons  which  caused  disease.  The  earliest  medical  records 
and  literature  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  Egyptian. 
The  first  Egyptian  physician — I-em-hotep,  some  3500  years 
before  Christ — was  deified,  and  stood  to  his  successors  in 
the  same  relation  that  -Hisculapius  did  to  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  is  not  improbable  that  I-em-hotep  was  the 
mythical  -^sculapius  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  medical 
knowledge  of  Greece  was  in  the  first  instance  derived  from 
Egyptian  sources.^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  medicine  in 
Egypt,  Ave  are  too  little  acquainted  Avith  it  to  know  hoAV 
far  it  influenced  pre-Hippocratic  medicine  in  Greece,  or  to 
judge  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
Hippocrates  himself  partly  gained  his  medical  knoAvledge 
in  that  country. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  high  state  of  civilisation  and 
Avith  it  of  medicine  which  had  been  attained  in  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.  From  the  Avritings  of  his  contemporary, 
Plato,  we  gather  that  the  physician  occupied  a A’-ery 
important  place  in  all  Greek  communities ; in  his  time 

^ For  an  accoimt  of  I-em-hotep  and  Egyptian  medicine  vide  Dr.  Caton’s 
Harveian  oration,  1904. 
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medical  practitioners  had  already  fallen  into  distinct 
classes—those  who  were  private  physicians,  and  those 
who  were  officers  of  the  State,  elected  by  the  public 
assembly,  and  liable  to  appear  before  a court  of  judges 
if  any  charges  of  neglect  or  malpraxis  were  alleged 
against  them.^  The  status  of  the  physicians  and  the  high 
standard  of  professional  honour  among  them  is  seen  in 
that  remarkable  little  treatise  called  ^The  Oath,^  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  indenture  which  every  novice  entered 
into  when  becoming  a pupil  of  one  of  the  Asclepiads. 

With  purity  and  holiness,  I will  pass  my  life  and  practsie 
my  profession.  I will  give  no  deadly  medicine  to  anyone 
if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel.  Into  what  ever 
house  I enter,  I will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  will  abstain  from  every  voluntary  act  of  mischief 
or  corruption.^"’  Whatever  in  connection  with  my  pro- 
fessional practice  I see  or  hear  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  about  abroad  I will  not  divulge.’^  These  and 
other  equally  noble  and  moral  sentiments  are  expressed 
in  the  Hippocratic  oath,  which  shows  a standard  of  honour 
and  morality  distinctly  higher  than  the  spirit  of  its  age, 
and  we  may  justly  be  proud  that  the  principles  there  in- 
culcated have  been  the  guides  for  medical  practice  from 
those  far-distant  days  to  the  present  time. 

The  value  of  Hippocrates^  work  and  writings  consists 
in  their  being  based  on  observation  and  not  the  result  of 
philosophical  reasoning,  dealing  with  words,  numbers,  and 
theories  in  which  the  Greeks  so  much  delighted.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  as  Hippocrates  lived  at  a time 
when  Greek  philosophy  was  under  the  influence  of 
Pythagorean  doctrines.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
with  succeeding  ages  we  may  continue  to  regard  Hip- 
pocrates as  the  father  of  medicine,  and  in  these  latter 
days  we  are  returning  to  his  teachings.  Of  the  ad- 
mittedly genuine  writings  of  Hippocrates,  that  on  ^ Airs, 

^ For  an  interesting  account  of  the  references  to  medicine  in  Plato 
vide  Prof.  Osier’s  Physics  and  Physicians  as  depicted  in  Plato/’  address 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Historical  Club,  1893. 
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Waters,  and  Places ' holds  by  universal  consent  a fore- 
most place.  In  it  he  attributes  what  we  cannot  but  think 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  directions  of  the  winds, 
the  aspect  of  the  cities,  and  the  origin  of  the  waters  they 
made  use  of ; yet  many  of  his  reflections  on  the  effect  of  air 
and  water  on  the  public  health  are  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence and  the  scientific  knowledge  of  our  times  ; e.g.  Such 
cities  as  lie  well  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  use  good  waters 
feel  the  changes  of  the  seasons  the  less,  but  those  which 
use  marshy  and  pooly  waters,  even  though  they  lie  well 
to  the  sun  and  wind,  feel  the  changes  more.^^  The  con- 
nection between  marshy  surroundings  and  malarial  fever 
and  enlarged  spleens  did  not  escape  his  observation,  nor 
that  the  climate  of  islands  was  more  equable  if  they  were 
some  distance  from  the  mainland.  Very  interesting  also 
are  his  remarks  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  Hippocrates^  generalisations  were  drawn 
from  a comparatively  limited  area,  but  our  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  tropical  climates  have  on  European 
immigrants  fully  coroborates  the  deductions  which  he 
drew  from  the  data  to  which  he  had  access.  Aristotle^ 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Hippocrates  in  describing  the 
differences  of  character  in  Europeans  and  Asiatics.  He 
maintains  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colder  portions  of 
Europe  are  courageous  and  well  able  to  endure  fatigue 
and  carry  out  military  expeditions,  but  are  wanting  in 
intellectual  qualities,  the  Asiatics  excelling  them  in  all 
intellectual  gifts,  but  owing  to  deficiency  in  personal 
courage  fall  victims  to  tyranny  and  slavery  at  the  hands 
of  the  strong  men  among  them.  The  G-reeks,  he  says,  hold 
an  intermediate  climatic  position,  and  in  them  intellect  and 
courage  are  united,  and  render  them  fit  for  freedom  and 
good  government. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  Goan  school  of  physicians  I 
should  like  to  mention — the  simplicity  of  their  therapeutical 
measures ; they  were  not  polypharmacists,  and  charms 
and  superstitious  rites  had  no  place  in  their  pharma- 
1 ^ Politics/  B.  III. 
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copoeias.  In  the  descriptions  Hippocrates  has  left  of  his 
clinical  cases  he  makes  scanty  mention  of  his  remedies ; 
but  in  his  ^ Hegimen  in  Acute  Diseases  ^ he  gives  some 
account  of  the  medicines  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using, 
and  their  simplicity  contrasts  with  the  complexity  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  What  gave  lasting 
value  to  his  teaching  were  his  observations  on  the  natural 
history  of  diseases,  their  tendencies  and  course,  and  the 
symptoms  which  accompanied  different  forms  of  disease  ; 

Hature,^^  in  his  words  or  in  those  of  one  of  his  immediate 
followers^  is  the  physician  of  diseases.^^ 

In  considering  the  Greek  physicians  we  must  not  for- 
get their  surgical  knowledge  and  skill ; the  Hippocratic 
treatises  on  ^The  Surgery,^  on  ^The  Articulations,^  on 
‘ Fractures,^  on  ' Injuries  to  the  Head,^  evince  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  anatomy  and  sound  surgical 
practice.  Their  imitators  among  the  Arabians  were  bolder 
surgeons  than  is  usually  supposed,  but  it  would  take  too 
much  time  to  mention  even  a few  of  the  operations 
which  were  mentioned,  if  not  practised  by  them ; some 
have  been  revived  in  recent  years  and  heralded  as  new 
discoveries.  Dr.  Friend,  speaking  of  Albucasis,  says  : ^ 
The  very  reading  the  catalogue  of  his  operations  would 
be  shocking  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  a good  deal  of 
this  kind  of  surgery.^^ 

The  Arabian  writers  need  not  detain  us,  for  they  added 
little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  were  plagiarists 
from  the  Greeks. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  during  the  time  when 
Northern  Europe  was  engulfed  in  the  darkness  that  fol- 
lowed the  breaking  up  of  the  Homan  Empire,  this  country 
was  in  a less  benighted  condition  than  the  Continent. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a literature  of  their  own,  and  even 
medical  writings,  in  the  vernacular.  In  the  reign  of 
Egbert,  King  of  Kent,  about  the  year  668  a.d.,  Theodore, 
a monk  of  Rome,  born  at  Tarsus,  was  sent  into  England  by 
1 ^ Epidemics/  vi. 

^ ‘History  of  Medicine/  vol.  ii,  p.  183,  2nd  edition. 
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Pope  Vitalianus  to  govern  the  church  of  Canterbury. 
He  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him,  or  gathered  together 
subsequently  a large  number  of  MSS.,  and  gave  so  great 
an  impulse  to  learning  in  this  country,  that  it  became  the 
most  advanced  of  the  northern  portions  of  Europe. 

Among  the  learned  men  which  this  country  produced 
at  this  early  period,  Alcuin  (a.d.  780—804),  next  to  Bede,  is 
perhaps  the  most  famous.  He  was  educated  in  this  city, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Charlemagne,  still  extant,  he 
refers  to  the  debt  he  was  under  to  Egbert,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  to  the  libraries  here,  saying,  Permit  me  to  send 
some  of  my  young  men  to  England  to  procure  for  us  those 
books  which  we  want,  and  transplant  the  flowers  of  Britain 
to  France,  that  their  fragrance  may  no  longer  be  confined  to 
York,  but  may  perfume  the  palaces  of  Tours.^^  A cata- 
logue of  the  books  has  been  preserved ; no  medical  works 
are  among  them,  but  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  included. 
We  do  not  meet  with  any  native  medical  work  until  the 
reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.  In  his  reign,  or  soon  after,  it 
seems  that  medical  writings  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
existed ; one  has  come  down  to  us  and  was  included  in 
the  ^ Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain,^  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
subsequently  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Cockayne,  under 
the  title  of  ^ Leechdom,  Wort  Cunning,  and  Star  Craft  of 
Early  England.^  The  medical  knowledge  shown  in  these 
treatises  is  not  of  a high  order,  and  appears  to  be  of 
Greek  origin,^  but  probably  came  through  Latin  sources. 

Leaving  these  old  and  curious  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon 
lore,  we  can  rapidly  pass  on  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  for  no 
improvements  in  medicine  mark  the  intervening  period. 
Linacre,  the  founder  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians, 
reintroduced  into  this  country  and  Western  Europe  the 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  a superstitious  reverence  for  the 
writings  of  Galen  was  the  consequence — men  would  rather 

^ For  much  interesting^  matter  relating  to  Anglo-Saxon  medicine  vide 
**  English  Medicine  in  Anglo-Saxon  Times/’  ‘ Fitzpatrick  Lectures/  1804, 
by  J.  F.  Payne,  M.D. 
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be  wrong  with  Galen  than  right  in  contradiction  to  his 
supposed  theories.  Harvey  did  much  more  for  science 
than  discover  the  course  of  the  circulation ; he,  and  he 
alone,  showed  the  world,  and  impressed  it  by  his  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  the  way  to  seek  out 
the  secrets  of  Nature  was  by  experiment,  and  not  by 
reasoning  on  uncertain  and  insufficient  data.  Harvey’s 
lesson  still  has  to  be  learned  by  the  public,  who  do  not 
appear  much  less  credulous  or  less  given  to  hasty  conclu- 
sions than  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 

Sydenham  did  for  clinical  medicine  a service  almost 
similar  to  that  Harvey  had  previously  done  for  biological 
science  and  physiology.  With  an  independence  of  mind 
and  contempt  for  traditional  authority  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  political  views  of  his  family,^  he  relied 
on  his  own  observation  of  disease,  and,  like  Hippocrates, 
studied  the  course  and  symptoms  of  individual  cases. 
Even  Sydenham  was  unable  to  free  himself  altogether 
from  the  tyranny  of  theories  and  systems,  so  that  it 
has  been  a common  criticism  to  make  on  his  writings 
that  his  theories  were  bad  but  his  practice  good.  In 
his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Dr.  Mapletoft  for  the  third 
edition  of  his  ^ Medical  Observations  on  the  History 
and  Cure  of  Acute  Diseases  ’ he  tells  us  : The  more  I 

observed  the  facts  of  medical  science  with  an  attentive 
eye,  and  the  more  I studied  them  with  due  and  proper 
diligence,  the  more  I became  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
which  I have  held  up  to  the  present  hour,  viz.  that  the 
art  of  medicine  was  to  be  properly  learned  only  from  its 
practice  and  exercise,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  would 
be  the  best  skilled  in  the  detection  of  the  true  and  genuine 
indications  of  treatment  who  had  most  diligently  and  most 
accurately  attended  to  the  natural  phenomena  of  disease.” 

From  Sydenham  we  pass  on  to  Jenner,  the  friend  of 
J ohn  Hunter,  who,  by  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  earned 
a niche, in  the  temple  of  fame  no  less  lasting  than  that  of 

1 Sydenham  himself,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  served  in  the  parliamen- 
tary army. 
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Hippocrates.  Sir  John  Simon,  in  his  book  ^ English 
Sanitary  Institutions,’  says  of  Jenner:  His  services  to 

mankind  in  respect  of  saving  life  have  been  such  that  no 
other  man  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been 
within  measurable  distance  of  him.”  ^^How  small  would 
become  the  voice  of  the  orator  at  an  anti -vaccination 
meeting  if  for  a moment  the  leash  were  away  with  which 
Jenner’s  genius  holds  back  the  pestilence,  and  smallpox 
could  start  into  form  before  the  meeting  as  our  grand- 
fathers saw  it  but  a century  ago!” 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  what  smallpox  was  like  that  is 
the  chief  strength  of  the  anti-vaccinist  to-day.  The  public 
he  addresses  has  no  knowledge  of  the  devastation  that 
smallpox  caused  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  very  completeness  of  the  immunity  con- 
ferred by  vaccination  led  Jenner  and  his  immediate 
successors  into  error — an  error  only  time  could  show, 
which  unfortunately  has  afforded  some  ground  for  denying 
the  truth  of  Jenner’ s discovery.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
vaccination  conferred  as  complete  immunity  as  did  an 
attack  of  smallpox  itself,  and  so,  for  a time,  it  does  ; 
lapse  of  years  was  required  before  it  could  be  recognised 
that  the  immunity  conferred  by  vaccination  wears  out,  and 
especially  during  the  early  years  of  life,  when  tissue  change 
and  growth  are  most  active  j hence  the  necessity  for  re- 
vaccination before  the  age  of  puberty. 

If  the  general  public  realised  the  enormous  unnecessary 
expense  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox — the  losses  by  inter- 
ruption in  trade,  the  direct  expenditure  on  isolation 
hospitals,  and  provision  for  those  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  smallpox — they  would  demand  that  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination  should  be  completely  and  thoroughly  es- 
tablished by  the  Grovernment.  The  success  which  attends 
an  efficient  carrying  out  of  compulsory  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination  has  been  demonstrated  by  its  results  in 
Germany.  Up  to  the  year  1872  Germany,  like  ourselves, 
had  compulsory  infant  vaccination  and  suffered  in  much 
the  same  proportion  from  epidemics  of  smallpox  and  small- 
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pox  mortality  that  we  do ; in  1874  re- vaccination  of  the 
general  population  was  made  compulsory,  and  from  that 
date  Germany  has  been  free  from  any  epidemic,  and  the 
smallpox  mortality  has  gradually  fallen  until  it  is  repre- 
sented now  by  a mere  fraction— one  sixth  or  one  tenth  of 
a death  per  million  of  the  population,  and  these  deaths 
occurring  for  the  most  part  in  immigrants  from  its  less 
completely  protected  neighbours.  Italy,  and  now  France, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  other  countries,  have  followed  Ger- 
many's example.  Are  we,  the  countrymen  of  Jenner, 
through  the  feebleness  of  our  Government  and  the  per- 
verseness of  a few  persons  incapable  of  perceiving  when  a 
scientific  truth  is  proved,  to  be  almost  alone  among  civi- 
lised people  in  being  deprived  of  this  inestimable  benefit  ? 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  and  more  especially 
during  the  last  two  thirds  of  it,  vast  strides  were  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  their  applica- 
tion to  medicine.  The  stimulus  which  John  Hunter  gave 
to  biology  was  followed  by  productive  work.  The  opening 
years  of  the  century  are  marked  by  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  second  only  to  Harvey^s  in  importance, 
the  middle  of  the  century  will  be  ever  memorable  for  the 
publication  of  Virchow^s  great  work  on  cellular  pathology, 
whilst  during  the  closing  years  the  genius  of  Pasteur  and 
the  penetrating  insight  of  Lister  led  to  a complete  revolu- 
tion of  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  disease. 

Your  patience  would  be  exhausted  if  I attempted  to 
trace  the  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
disease  during  the  last  twenty-five  years ; suffice  to  say 
that  until  Pasteups  researches  into  pebrine,  chicken  cholera, 
and  anthrax,  we  were  as  unacquainted  as  was  Hippocrates 
with  the  causes  of  specific  diseases.  Experience  had,  in 
some  cases,  taught  us  the  best  means  for  preventing  their 
occurrence  and  treating  them,  but  of  their  true  nature  we 
were  entirely  ignorant. 

Our  art,  dealing  as  it  does  with  most  complex  questions, 
is  dependent  for  their  elucidation  upon  the  physical 
sciences.  Chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  had  to  reach  a 
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liigh  state  of  perfection  before  they  could  with  advantage 
be  made  use  of  in  examining  and  interpreting  the  pheno- 
mena we  deal  with.  Medicine  has  advanced  jpari  passu 
with  them.  How  many  false  deductions  have  been  made 
and,  I fear,  are  still  made  in  medicine  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  our  methods  of  investigation ! 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
the  rise  and  development  of  public  hygiene  and  State 
medicine.  With  slow  and  halting  steps,  and  chiefly  owing 
to  the  insistence  of  the  medical  profession,  the  principles 
of  sanitary  science  have  been  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  although  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
masses  of  the  population  are  placed  under  conditions  in 
which  a proper  standard  of  health  can  be  maintained,  it 
is  now  almost  impossible  to  realise  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  or  to  believe  that  such  conditions  as 
are  depicted  in  the  Reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century  can  have 
existed. 

It  is  in  connection  with  preventive  medicine  that  we 
look  for  the  greatest  progress.  Our  knowledge  now  of 
the  actual  causes  of  diseases  enables  us  to  guard  ourselves 
against  their  attacks  to  a far  greater  extent  than  was 
possible  a few  years  ago.  We  are  acquainted  with  the 
micro-organisms  on  whose  presence  in  our  bodies  many  of 
the  specific  diseases  depend.  Already,  thanks  t^  the 
genius  of  Pasteur,  who  followed  the  clue  given  by  JennePs 
discovery  of  vaccination,  we  have  succeeded  in  robbing 
rabies  and  diphtheria  of  some  of  their  terrors,  and  have 
obtained  satisfactory  results  in  others  of  the  specific  dis- 
eases. The  study  of  toxins  and  antitoxins,  and  that  most 
difficult  problem  immunisation,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  success  hitherto  obtained  is,  I trust,  but  an  earnest  of 
that  which  will  follow. 

Whilst  the  most  striking  progress  which  medicine  and 
surgery  have  made  has  been  in  connection  ^vith  diseased 
conditions  dependent  on  the  presence  of  these  invisible 
enemies,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  so  far  as  our  know- 
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ledge  at  present  extends,  they  play  but  a small  part  in 
the  production  of  the  chronic  enfeebled  health  which  pre- 
vents a large  portion  of  our  population  from  taking  their 
full  share  in  the  labours  and  duties  of  life.  Structural 
changes  in  our  organs,  constituting  seriotis  disease,  occur, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  directly  dependent  on  micro- 
organisms or  on  the  toxins  they  produce,  and  altered  cell 
activity  has  an  effect  on  the  ferments  and  secretions 
necessary  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  our  bodies  ; apart 
also  from  abnormal  changes  in  our  organs,  there  remains 
a vast  residuum  of  what  I may  call  enfeebled  health,  due 
either  to  constitutional  weakness  or  the  result  of  the 
environment  surrounding  us. 

The  country  has,  I trust,  been  thoroughly  roused  by 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
physical  education  in  Scotland  and  the  inter-departmental 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  physical  deterioration. 
No  one  can  read  the  Reports  of  these  two  inquiries  without 
admitting  the  very  sad  condition  of  a large  proportion  of 
our  population,  and  especially  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, not  only  in  our  large  towns,  but  throughout  the 
country. 

The  bodily  condition  of  the  children  of  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  was  very  carefully  examined,  at  the  request  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  in  Edin- 
burgh ^nd  Dr.  Hay  in  Aberdeen.  Six  hundred  children 
were  tken  from  different  schools  and  examined,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  fair  examples  of  the  30,000  children 
attending  primary  schools  in  Edinburgh  and  about  25,000 
in  Aberdeen.  I will  not  go  through  the  very  elaborate 
Report  of  these  gentlemen ; but  it  is  disquieting,  not  to  say 
alarming,  to  find  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  Edinburgh 
children  and  45  per  cent,  in  Aberdeen  showed  deviations 
from  perfect  health,  either  of  a temporary  or  permanent 
character.^  The  very  considerable  difference  in  these 

^ I have  no  figures  from  English  schools,  but  I am  afraid  they  would 
not  show  a better  percentage  of  normal  children.  High  as  the  numbers 
are  of  children  not  perfectly  normal,  we  are  not  worse  off  than  our 
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percentages  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  fact  that 
the  Edinburgh  children  were  distinctly  of  a lower  class 
than  the  Aberdeen,  and  lived  under  worse  conditions, 
bearing  out  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  investigated  this 
subject,  that  it  is  the  environment  rather  than  the  inherited 
qualities  which  determines  this  question  of  degeneration. 

The  question  of  the  public  health  is  a most  complex 
one,  for,  as  I stated  at  the  commencement  of  my  paper, 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  the  conditions  under  which 
we  live  that  can  be  neglected  in  the  review  that  the 
physician  should  make  when  considering  the  public  health 
of  the  nation.  I shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  opinion 
so  freely  expressed  in  the  public  press,  that  the  physique 
of  the  nation  is  progressively  deteriorating;  to  my  mind 
we  have  not  exact  enough  data  for  forming  any  definite 
conclusion.  The  Cassandras  of  the  present  day  assert 
that  intellectually  as  well  as  physically  we  are  inferior  to 
our  forefathers.  It  may  be  so,  but  I would  remind  you 
of  the  text  A prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in 
his  own  country,^^  and  I might  add,  in  his  own  times. 
A Shakespeare,  a Newton,  and  a Watt  do  not  arise  every 
century,  but  surely  we  have  men  among  us  now,  or  who 
have  only  lately  gone  from  us — Darwin,  Tennyson,  Lister, 
Kelvin,  and  others — whose  names  can  never  be  omitted 
from  the  roll  of  fame. 

In  consideriug  the  public  health  we  must  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
manner  and  mode  of  living  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  possible  effects  of  these  changes  for  better  or  worse. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  many  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  labouring  population  throughout  the 
whole  country  lives  have  been  very  greatly  improved. 
General  sanitation  has  been  introduced,  drainage  has  pene- 
trated into  the  worst  courts,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  and 
the  medical  officer  of  health  are  abroad,  the  public  autho- 

neighbours  {vide  Mr.  G.  Anderson’s  evidence  before  Koyal  Commission) ; 
63  per  cent,  of  the  children  examined  for  the  Charlottenburgh  schools 
were  described  as  not  completely  normal. 
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rity  sees  that  water  fit  for  domestic  use  is  supplied  by 
owners  to  their  houses,  wages  have  increased,  food  and 
clothing  are  much  cheaper,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
physique  of  the  nation  is  deteriorating,  and  the  most 
optimistic  among  us  must  admit  that  the  statistics  of  the 
health  of  the  school  children  I have  brought  before  you 
mark  a very  serious  and,  if  avoidable,  disgraceful  con- 
dition. What,  then,  are  the  conditions  that  prevent  the 
advantages  I have  mentioned  above  from  producing  more 
decidedly  beneficial  effects  ? The  complexity  of  the  ques- 
tion renders  it  impossible  to  give  an  answer.  Two  of  the 
most  important  changes  bearing  on  this  question  are  the 
great  proportionate  increase  of  the  urban  over  the  rural 
population,  and  the  effect  of  compulsory  education  on  the 
masses.  Whilst  I believe  that  the  disadvantages  under 
which  an  urban  population  live  are,  so  far  as  the  mere 
fact  of  living  in  a city,  apart  from  the  habits  acquired, 
exaggerated,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  have  not  the 
same  share  as  the  rural  population  of  the  two  great 
essentials  for  healthy  life — fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Much  more  could  be  done  by  the  public  authority  than 
is  at  present  enforced  to  prevent  the  obstruction  to  light 
and  air  which  exists  in  our  cities.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  of  those  who  make  our  municipal  bye-laws  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a pecuniary  interest  in  these  vital 
questions.  The  value  of  land  in  our  commercial  centres 
causes  owners  to  cover  the  ground  as  thickly  as  the  bye- 
laws of  the  municipalities  allow,  and  to  run  up  their 
buildings  to  the  extreme  limits  of  height  permitted,  so 
that  we  are  reproducing  in  our  towns  some  of  the  sanitary 
evils  of  mediaeval  times.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  the 
most  potent  opponents  to  disease-bearing  germs;  yet  we 
see  daily  huge  blocks  of  artisan  buildings  and  flats  for  the 
richer  classes  being  built  round  central  courts  into  which 
neither  sunshine  nor  the  winds  of  heaven  can  enter — 
buildings  which  would  be  uninhabitable  were  it  not  for 
our  modern  mechanical  appliances,  water  under  pressure, 
electricity,  etc.,  which  enables  the  inhabitants  of  these 
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modern  monstrosities  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of 
carrying  by  hand  water  and  other  necessaries  of  life  to 
such  unreasonable  heights. 

It  is  rather  to  an  improvement  in  the  habits  of  our  poor, 
both  in  town  and  country,  than  to  municipal  laws  that  we 
must  look  for  a bettering  of  their  conditions  of  life,  and 
for  these  improved  habits  we  must  trust  to  education. 

I hope  that  nothing  I may  say  may  lead  my  hearers 
to  conclude  that  I undervalue  what  has  already  been 
done  by  Government  for  primary  education.  Never- 
theless, in  hygienic  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  you 
cannot  carry  out  rules  and  regulations  which  are  above 
the  understanding  of  those  who  are  affected  by  them,  and 
to  have  a healthy  population  it  must  have  received  some 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  hygiene.  When  compul- 
sory education  became  the  law  of  the  land,  the  systbm  of 
primary  education  embraced  the  teaching  of  the  three  R^s 
and  nothing  else.  Our  educational  authorities  entirely 
overlooked  the  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  and 
that  the  education  of  the  body  was  of  equal  or  even 
greater  importance  than  that  of  the  mind  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation. 

It  makes  one  almost  despair  of  Government  departments 
when  we  find  how  clearly  principles  that  are  now  being 
tardily  admitted  as  right  were  put  before  them  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  England  and  in  the  ^ Suggestions  as  to  Popular  Educa- 
tion ^ published  by  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Report  establishes  and  specifies  the 
following  principles  : 

(1)  That  children  learn  as  much  and  as  well  when  the 
school  hours  are  restricted  to  four,  or  even  three,  hours  a 
day  as  when  they  extend  (as  they  now  commonly  are)  to 
six  or  even  seven  hours.  The  limits  of  attention  and 
mental  power  of  children  are  soon  reached.  Nothing  but 
harm  is  done  by  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  them.’^ 

(2)  That  instruction  can  be  conveyed  with  far  greater 
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facility  and  success  in  a well-organised  large  school  than 
in  a small  one/^ 

(3)  That  the  introduction  of  a certain  amount  of  drill 
exercise  has  a most  beneficial  effect  on  the  moral  and 
mental  condition  of  children,  as  well  as  on  their  discipline 
and  physical  health  and  bearing,  Nothing  tends  so 
effectually  to  shake  off  that  shrinking,  heaviness,  and 
inattention  which  are  the  bane  of  practical  education.’^ 

One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Morrison,  Rector  of  the  Free 
Church  Training  School,  Glasgow,  says  : I hold  it  to  be 

an  axiom  in  education  that  no  lesson  is  given  until  it  has 
been  received;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  receiving  power 
of  children  is  exhausted  anything  given  is  useless^  nay, 
injurious,  inasmuch  as  you  thereby  weaken  instead  of 
strengthen  the  receiving  power.  This  ought  to  be  the 
first  principle  of  education.  I doubt  it  is  seldom  acted  on.^^ 

Another,  Miss  Carpenter,  says,  I feel  confident  from 
my  experience  and  observation  that  the  real  education  of 
the  working  classes  would  be  improved  by  devoting  three 
hours  a day  instead  of  six  to  direct  intellectual  instruc- 
tion, the  faculties  of  children  being  strengthened  and 
trained  in  other  ways  by  industrial  occupations  which 
develop  many  powers  comparatively  untouched  by  book- 
learning.^^ 

It  is  truly  disappointing  to  reflect  that  it  has  taken 
forty  years  and  more  for  these  cardinal  principles  to  be 
recognised  by  our  educational  authorities ; they  have,  as 
Bishop  Creighton  says,  looked  on  education  as  an  end 
itself  and  not  as  a means  to  an  end,  the  fitting  of  children 
for  the  work  of  life.^^ 

I hope  that  I shall  not  be  considered  as  reactionary  or 
advocating  a return  to  the  unenlightened  days  of  the 
past ; but  whilst  we  must  admit  that  compulsory  education 
has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  on  the  whole,  it  is  equally 
true  that  on  certain  portions  of  our  population  it  has 
been  a factor  in  producing  a change  in  their  habits  which 
has  a prejudicial  effect  on  their  domestic  life  and  conse- 
quently on  their  health.  To  the  sanitarian  one  of  the 
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most  serious  problems  of  the  present  time  is  the  high  rate 
of  infant  mortality  in  our  large  towns.  Whilst  the 
general  mortality  has  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved conditions  under  which  the  population  now  live, 
the  infant  mortality  has  shown  no  corresponding  diminu- 
tion, nay,  in  some  places  has  actually  risen.  At  first 
sight  there  appears  no  connection  between  education  and 
infant  mortality,  but  I have  no  doubt  there  is.  Formerly 
the  elder  girls  in  a family  had  a thorough  training  by 
their  mothers  in  the  management  of  their  home,  such  as 
it  might  be,  and  in  the  care  of  the  younger  children ; now 
they  are  at  school  until  fourteen,  and  when  they  leave 
have  at  once  to  go  to  work,  often  in  factories.  They 
marry,  knowing  nothing  of  how  to  make  a comfortable 
home  for  themselves  and  husbands,  or  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  means  either  in  the  way  of  food  or  household 
necessaries,  and  are  completely  ignorant  of  how  to  attend 
the  baby  which  commonly  follows. 

The  Board  of  Education  made,  in  my  opinion,  a serious 
mistake  when  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  children  of 
three  and  upwards  could  not  be  reasonably  refused  admis- 
sion to  school.^  It  was,  no  doubt,  a boon  to  the  mothers 
to  have  their  infants  taken  care  of  for  part  of  the  day,  but 
I question  very  much  if  it  was  good  either  for  the  home  or 
for  the  children,  and  believe  that  infant  classes  as  hitherto 
carried  on  have  a benumbing  effect  on  the  mental  activity 
of  children.  (I  am  glad  to  understand  that  the  Board  now 
leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils  to  decide 
how  far  children  below  the  age  of  five  shall  be  received.) 

If  we  are  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
our  population,  we  must  interest  and  instruct  them  in  the 
essentials  of  decent  and  healthy  life.  Neither  free  break- 
fasts nor  State  employment  can  do  this,  for  unquestionably 
a large  part  of  their  present  sad  condition  arises  from  their 
own  improvidence  and  ignorance.  The  habits  of  all 
classes,  well-to-do  and  poor  alike,  have  undergone  remark- 

^ Vide  Eeports  by  women  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
children  under  five  years  of  age  (Parliamentary  Paper,  col.  2,  p.  726). 
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able  changes  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
I would  beg  my  hearers  to  remember  that  the  poorer 
classes  are  apt  to  imitate  and  follow  the  example  of  those 
above  them.  A lady,  writing  in  the  ‘ Nineteenth  Century 
Eeview^  (Mrs.  Huth  Jackson,  August,  1905),  has  drawn 
attention,  in  a very  forcible  article  under  the  title  of 
Housekeeping  and  National  Well-Being,^^  to  the  loss 
of  what  I may  term  domesticity  among  all  classes.  Allow 
me  to  quote  her,  for  she  is  more  outspoken  than  I should 
venture  to  be  ; The  want  of  common  knowledge  among 
the  poor  has  been,  I know,  widely  deplored  and  com- 
mented on,  especially  lately ; but  I think  those  who  con- 
demn their  working  women  sisters  scarcely  realise  their 
own  deficiences.  There  is  but  one  way  to  improve  the 
physique  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  and  that  is  to 
teach  the  women  of  all  classes  the  domestic  duties  which 
were  the  pride  and  joy  of  our  grandmothers.^^ 

There  appears  to  me  much  truth  in  her  sketch.  Although 
I do  not  take  quite  so  pessimistic  a view  of  our  English 
matrons  as  the  writer,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  now  often  does  not  venture  to  go  into 
her  own  kitchen,  and  too  often  leaves  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  her  young  children  to  the  nurse,  who,  notwith- 
standing that  she  apes  the  dress  of  a hospital  sister,  is 
usually  as  ignorant  of  hygienic  principles  as  her  mistress. 
How  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ? Not  by  going  back 
to  the  customs  and  mode  of  life  of  our  grandmothers,  but 
by  combining  the  good  points  in  their  education  with  the 
greater  advantages  we  now  possess.  A knowledge  of 
housekeeping  according  to  the  position  in  which  it  is 
likely  they  will  be  placed  should  be  a first  essential  in  the 
education  of  girls.  Our  grandmothers  were  not  immaculate, 
for  you  will  find  a very  interesting  paper  by  Steele  in  the 
^ Spectator,^  No.  426,  December  12th,  1711,  on  The  Care 
of  Children,^^  pointing  out  the  evils  which  the  fashion  of 
committing  them  to  the  care  of  foster-mothers  entailed  on 
them.  Foster-mothers  are  no  longer  the  fashion,  but  I 
fear  the  infants  come  off  worse  nowadays  ; highly- 
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advertised  prepared  foods  and  humanised  milk  are  but 
poor  substitutes  for  their  proper  nourishment.  Dr.  Hall, 
in  a very  interesting  address  he  gave  at  the  Leeds  Church 
Institute  last  year,  has  shown  that  in  the  slums  of  Leeds, 
and  with  parents  in  receipt  of  no  larger  wages  than  the 
G-entile  parents,  the  Jewish  children  compare  in  size  and 
health  most  favourably  with  the  Gentile.  He  examined 
2704  Gentile  and  Jewish  children  taken  from  the  poorest 
district  in  Leeds,  and  found  that  at  8 years  of  age  the 
Jew  was  2 inches  taller  and  3 lbs.  heavier  than  the  Gentile 
child,  whilst  at  12  years  of  age  the  Jew  was  IJ  inches 
taller  and  lbs.  heavier  than  his  Gentile  companions.^ 
Fashion  and  what  are  called  the  claims  of  society  among 
the  well-to-do,  and  the  desire  to  add  to  the  scanty  earnings 
of  the  family  by  re-commencing  work  as  soon  as  possible 
among  the  poor,  are  the  main  causes  of  this  unnatural 
treatment  of  our  infants.  Among  the  rich  the  constant 
care  and  attention  given  to  the  child  prevent  the  results 
from  being  as  disastrous  as  they  undoubtedly  are  among 
the  poor. 

Educational  authorities  are  now  beginning  to  see  the 
value  of  physical  education,  and  the  nation  is  aroused  on 
the  subject  of  physical  deterioration.  I regret  that  no 
steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  records  should 
be  kept  of  the  bodily  condition  of  all  children  attending 
a school.  Advantageous  as  it  would  be  to  have  a physical 
census  of  the  nation  made,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it 
out,  and  the  great  expense  it  would  entail,  render  it  im- 
probable that  the  scheme  proposed  by  Professor  D.  J. 
Cunningham  and  the  Anthropological  Institute  will  ever 
be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Government;  but  it  would  be 
comparatively  inexpensive  and  easy  to  record,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  height,  weight,  and  a few  simple  measurements  of  the 
children  in  our  primary  schools.  We  should  then,  in  a 

^ The  Jewish  mother  takes  more  care  of  herself  before  confinement 
than  the  Gentile,  and  invariably,  unless  incapable,  suckles  her  child. 
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few  years,  possess  data  for  comparing  the  condition  of  the 
rising  generation  with  their  predecessors,  and  such  records 
would  be  valuable  guides  for  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  lately  published  ^ Suggestions 
for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  and  others  concerned  in 
the  Work  of  Public  Elementary  Schools,^  containing,  among 
much  valuable  matter,  a syllabus  for  rural  elementary 
science  and  a model  course  of  physical  exercises.  System- 
atic physical  exercises  are  now  recommended  by  the 
Board  as  necessary  in  order  to  further  growth  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  frames  and  muscles,  and 
in  order  that  scholars  may  be  able  to  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  good  health  simple  instruction  in  personal  and 
domestic  hygiene  should  be  given  wherever  it  is  possible.” 

The  physical  exercises  recommended  in  the  syllabus 
are  so  simple  that  any  intelligent  person  can  teach  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  I hope  that  for  the  older 
children  they  will  be  supplemented  by  some  form  of  drill 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  should  be  continued  as 
military  drill  after  school  age  .Our  colonies  in  Natal  and 
Australia  bear  testimony  to  the  good  effect  such  training 
has  both  on  the  carriage  and  mental  smartness  of  the  boys. 

Very  much  depends  on  how  the  suggestions  now  put 
forth  by  the  Board  are  carried  out.  If  in  a reasonable 
manner,  with  the  determination  of  doing  well  what  is 
done,  and  not  attempting  too  much,  the  results  cannot  fail 
to  be  beneficial.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  system 
of  physical  exercises  can  compensate  for  a bad  environment, 
but  there  was  abundant  evidence  given  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  physical  education  to  show  how  true  were  the  princi- 
ples arrived  at  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1861,  and  how 
greatly  both  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  children 
were  benefited  when  some  form  of  exercise  and  drill  was 
introduced  into  the  school  work. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say 
that  I appreciate  very  highly  the  compliment  that  the 
York  Medical  Society  has  paid  me  in  asking  me  to  de- 
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liver  this  address.  I would  that  its  matter  had  been 
better  worthy  of  my  hearers.  I trust  that  I have  not 
been  tedious,  and  that  if  I have  you  will  in  your  kind- 
ness pardon  my  attempt  to  show  that  not  in  a profusion 
of  medicines  advertised  to  cure  all  disorders,  but  in  a 
return  to  the  old  Hippocratic  principles  of  studying  diet 
and  regimen,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
sites  we  dwell  on,  and  the  way  we  exercise  our  bodies  as 
well  as  our  minds,  lie  the  true  principles  for  promoting 
our  individual  and  our  national  health. 
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